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In the quaint little Petersburg cemetery, about two 
miles from New Salem, Illinois, is located the grave of 
Ann Rutledge. On it stands a tombstone with the en¬ 
graved immortaizing words of Edgar Lee Masters: 


Out of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibrations of deathless music; 

"With malice toward none, with charity for all." 

Out of me forgiveness of millions toward millions, 
And the beneficient face of a nation 
Shining with justice and truth. 

I am Ann Rutledge, who sleeps beneath these weeds, 
Beloved of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union. 

But through separation. 

Bloom forever, O Republic 
From the dust of my bosom. 


Washington and Lincoln 


The birthdays of America’s two most 
historic leaders occur in the month of 
February. 

George Washington who, as Corn' 
mander in Chief of the Continental Army, 
defeated the British and gained for the 
Colonies their independence and became 
the first President of the United States of 
America, was born a Virginian on Febru' 
ary 22, 1732. He remained a citizen of 
Virginia throughout his entire life. 

Abraham Lincoln, a native Kentuckian, 
was bom February 12, 1809 and resided in 
that state with his parents until December 
1816, when, with his family, he moved to 
Spencer County, Indiana. Here he made 
his residence until July of 1831, when, 
separating from his family, he took up 
residence in the then newly organized set' 
tlement of New Salem, Sangamon County, 
Illinois. Here he lived until April 15, 
1837, when he moved to Springfield, 
Illinois, where he resided until elected to 
the Presidency of the United States. 

As President, Lincoln saved the Union, 
abolished slavery, gave America a new 
birth of freedom under which every per' 
son, regardless of color, nationality or creed 
was given, in this land, the inalienable 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

The Sons of Utah Pioneers are especially 
interested at this time in the Lincoln birth¬ 
day because, this year, this organization is 
presenting to the State of Illinois a statue 
of the Civil War President in heroic size, 
to be placed at the entrance to “The Lin' 
coin Village,” in the New Salem State 
Park. 

The people of Illinois regard this park 
as the “most impressive of all Illinois Mem' 
orials ... in fact, the most impressive of 
any memorial in the nation.” 

Arrangements having been completed 
for placing of the statue in the most im¬ 
pressive and beautiful site in the Park, 
officers of the Sons of Utah Pioneers are 
anxiously awaiting its completion by 
Utah’s famous sculptor, Dr. Avard Fair' 
banks. 


A photograph of the clay model is shown 
in this issue of the Pioneer and it is ex' 
pected that in the immediate future the 
plaster cast will be ready to send to New 
York where the statue will be completed in 
bronze. 

New Salem, spoken of at times as “The 
Lincoln Village,” is located in Menard 
County (formerly known as Sangamon 
County) Illinois, about twenty miles north' 
west of Springfield. It embraces 280.4 
acres of land and has been reproduced in 
flawless authenticity as was the little from 
tier village where Lincoln lived as a young 
man and where he left his first imprint 
upon the pages .of history. 
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HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Nauvoo Temple 
Described in 1847 

An interesting description of the Nau¬ 
voo Temple as it appeared in July 1847 
is given in Papers in Illinois History and 
Transactions for the year 1937. Entitled 
“Illinois as Lincoln Knew It—A Boston 
Reporter’s Record of a Trip in 1847,” it 
was edited by Harry E. Pratt, State His¬ 
torian of Illinois. 

The account was written by J. H. Buck¬ 
ingham, a reporter from the Boston Courier 
and son of the publisher. Having des¬ 
cribed Nauvoo in general, he turns to a 
somewhat detailed depicture of the temple 
as follows: 

Our first object, of course, was 
the far-famed Mormon Temple, which 
stands upon the top of the hill, and can 
be seen for some miles up and down the 
river. The first sight we had of it gave 
us a pang of disappointment^ for it 
looked more like a white Yankee meet¬ 
ing-house, with its steeple on one end, 
than a magnificent structure which had 
cost, all uncompleted as it is, seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. But 
as we approached nearer, it proved to be 
something worth seeing. It is nearly 
a mile from the landing, the most con¬ 
spicuous, in fact the only conspicuous 
object in the city. It is built of white 
limestone. The front is ornamented with 
sunken square columns of no particular 
style of architecture, having capitals re¬ 
presenting half a man’s head—the upper 
half—showing the forehead, eyes and 
the top of the nose, and crowned with 
thorns, or perhaps what was intended 
for the points of stars. Over the head 
are twO bugles or horns, with their larg¬ 
est ends outwards, and the handles, on 
the upper side, forming a sort of festoon 
protection. On all sides of the temple 
are similar columns with similar capitals; 
the base of each column is heavy, but 


in good proportion and of a fanciful 
design, which it would be difficult to 
describe. There is a basement with small 
windows. Ten steps lead to the front 
and only entrance to the main building. 
Three arches enable you to enter into 
a sort of vestibule, from which, by 
doors, you enter the grand hall, and 
at the sides are the entries to the stair¬ 
cases, to ascend to the upper apartments. 

The front of the temple is apparently 
three stories highland is surmounted by 
an octagonal tower or steeple, which 
itself is three stories, with a dome, and 
having on four sides a dock next below 
the dome. There is a line of circular 
windows over the arched entrance, orna¬ 
mented with carved work between each, 
and over that again a line of square win¬ 
dows. In this upper row is a large square 
entablature, on which is cut the follow¬ 
ing inscription:— 

THE HOUSE OF THE LORD 
built by 

THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
of Latter Day Saints 

Commenced April 6th, 1841 
HOLINESS TO THE LORD 

A similar entablature is on the front 
(illegible) vestibule, over the doors of 
of entrance, with the same inscription. 
The letters on each are gilt. 

The man in attendance demanded 
twenty-five cents each as fee for show¬ 
ing us the Temple, and asked every one 
to subscribe a visitor’s book. I looked 
over this book, and saw but two names 
of persons hailing from Boston for the 
last six months, neither of which was 
familiar to me. We were then taken to 
the very top of the building, and en¬ 
joyed there, for sometime, a view of the 
surrounding country, which, of itself, 
well paid for the trouble of ascending, 
as the whole valley of the Mississippi 
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for miles and miles lay exposed to view 
on the north and south, while the prairie 
lands of Illinois, and Iowa, and Missouri, 
were to be seen at the east and west, 
overlooking the few hills lying near to 
the shore in the latter state, and showing 
the tortuous course of the Des Moines 
river for some distance. 

Coming down, we were ushered into 
the Council Chamber, which is a large 
low room, lighted by one large half 
circular window at the end, and several 
small sky-lights in the roof. On each side 
are six small ante-chambers, said to have 
been intended for the twelve priests, 
councillors. Or elders, or whatever they 
may have been called. The chamber 
itself is devoid of ornament, and I was 
unable to ascertain whether it was in¬ 
tended to have any, if it should have 
been completed. 

In the entry, on each side of the 
door to the Council Chamber, is a room 
called the wardrobe, where the priests 
were to keep their dresses. On one side 
was a room intended for a pantry, show¬ 
ing that the priests did not mean to go 
supperless to bed. Under the Council 
Chamber was another large hall, with 
seven windows on each side, and four 
at the further end. 

On the lower floor was the grand hall 
for the assemblage and worship of the 
people. Over the windows at the end, 
was inscribed in gilded capital letters— 

“THE LORD HAS BEHELD OUR 
SACRIFICE: COME AFTER US.” 

This was in a circular line, correspond¬ 
ing to the circle of the ceiling. Seats 
are provided in this hall for the accom¬ 
modation at one time of thirty-five hun¬ 
dred people, and they are arranged with 
backs, which are fitted like the backs to 
seats in a modern railroad car, so as to 
allow the spectator to sit and look in 
either direction, east or west. At the 
east and west ends are raised platforms, 
composed of series of pulpits, on steps 
One above the other. The fronts of these 


pulpits were semi-circular, and are in¬ 
scribed, in gilded letters on the west 
side, PAP, PPQ, PTQ, PDQ, 

meaning, as the guide informed us, the 
uppermost one, President of Aaronic 
Priesthood; the second, President of the 
Priests.’ Quorum; the third, President of 
the Teachers’ Quorum; and the fourth 
and lowest, President of the Deacons’ 
Quorum. On the east side, the pulpits 
were marked P H P, P S Z, P H Q, and 
P E Q, and the knowledge of the guide 
was no better than ours as to what these 
symbolical letters were intended for. 
Like the rooms above, this was devoid 
of any architectural ornaments. 

We next descended to the basement, 
where is the far-celebrated font. It is 
in fact the cellar of the building. The 
font is of white lime-stone, of an oval 
shape, twelve by sixteen feet in site on 
the inside, and about four and a half 
to five feet deep. It is very plain, and 
rests on the backs of twelve stone oxen 
or cows, which stand immersed to their 
knees in the earth. It has two flights of 
steps, with iron banisters, by which you 
enter and go out of the font, one at the 
east end, and the other at the west end. 
The oxen have tin horns and tin ears, 
but are otherwise of stone, and a stone 
drapery hangs like a curtain down from 
the font, so as to prevent the exposure 
of all back of the four legs of the beasts. 
In consequence of what I had heard of 
this font, I was disappointed; for it was 
neither vast nor gorgeous; every thing 
about it was quite simple and unostenta¬ 
tious, The basement is unpaved, and on 
each side and at the ends are small al¬ 
coves, intended for robing rooms for the 
faithful. 

I don’t know as I have been able to 
give an intelligent description of this far- 
famed temple of the Mormons, but it is 
correct as far as it goes. The whole is 
quite unfinished, and one can imagine 
what it might have been in the course of 
time, if Joe Smith had been allowed to 
pursue his career in prosperity. 
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Proceedings of Stake Presidency and High Council in 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial Capacity 


Great Salt La\e City Sta\e 1847-48. 

“To rescue a name worthy to be remembered and honored; to recall great events; to look back 
upon the deeds of those gone before us; are objects worthy of all consideration.” Washburn. 


The second meeting of the governing 
body of the people residing in the Old Fort 
in Great Salt Lake City, consisting of the 
Stake Presidency and High Council, was 
convened at 9 o’clock A.M., October 5, 
1847. 

Thomas Grover offered the invocation. 
Apostle John Taylor then arose and asked 
that the High Council designate a tract of 
land that could be used for farming pur¬ 
poses. President John Smith, Henry G. 
Sherwood, surveyor, John Vance, Edward 
Hunter, Daniel Spencer and Daniel M. 
Thomas were appointed as a committee to 
designate the lands to be used for farming 
purposes. 

Evidence was offered that a certain per¬ 
son had been pilfering and the High Coun¬ 
cil granted a search warrant to the Mar¬ 
shall to make a search of said person to 
ascertain his guilt or innocence. The 
Council then adjourned for one hour. 

On the reconvening of the Council, it 
was decided that Brother Babcock deliver 
to President John Smith, Stake President, 
an ox which Brother Babcock had found 
on the road and which he had been work¬ 
ing some. 

It was next decided that because of ser¬ 
vices being rendered by Orrin Porter Rock¬ 
well, that he be rewarded equally with 
those who were working on the construe 
tion of the walls of the Fort. 

A decision of the High Council was 
then made that Brother Holman and the 
owners of certain sheep which Holman 
had been herding should settle the account 
between themselves. 

The High Council then adjourned until 
sunset. 

At the evening meeting Abraham Owen 


Smoot preferred a charge against Marcus 
B. Thorpe for not performing certain 
blacksmithing while the pioneers were en- 
route to the Valley. Brother Daniel Spen¬ 
cer and Thomas Grover were appointed 
speakers in the case. The testimony of 
witnesses was then heard and after the 
parties to the action and jthe speakers had 
been heard, President (Henry G.) Sher¬ 
wood summed up the case and gave as his 
decision that Brother Marcus B. Thorpe 
should pay for the smithing done by men 
not of the company or by men of other 
companies. The decision of President Sher¬ 
wood was then sustained by the High 
Council. 

The Stake Presidency and High Council 
then adjourned their meeting until the 
next day, November 6, 1847, to recon¬ 
vene at candlelight. 


Correction 

In the December 1952 issue of The 
Pioneer an error has been called to our 
attention. Appearing in the article under 
HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
page 12, paragraph 3 and line 13 is the 
name Stephen Abbott which should have 
read Lewis Abbott. 


Who is the most suitable judge between 
man and man? The man who is the most 
capable of judging between right and 
wrong. ... Is he a just man and will he 
render an impartial judgment? If so, I care 
not to what political party he belongs; I 
am content that he should adjudicate be¬ 
tween me and my neighbors. 

—Brigham Young. 
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America is Great Archie Rae McFarland 


America is great, not because of her 
monetary wealth, her farms, her factories, 
her high standard of living and all the 
physical parts of our culture which make 
life comfortable and good. These are all 
products and by-products of her greatness. 

True greatness in any nation is depend¬ 
ent upon freedom—freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual. When human rights are trampled 
upon the spirit of progression either dies 
or buds and subsequently bursts into rebel¬ 
lion. Leadership therefore determines and 
charts the course to freedom or oppression. 

America has become great because of 
her leadership. Men whose birthdates we 
commemorate this month — Washington 
and Lincoln — have marked the path and 
under stress and strain have brought 
new freedom and unity to America 
when Conditions were precarious. 

Framers of our constitution worked 
under the inspiration of God to formulate 
a pattern of government which would en¬ 
dure and guarantee equal rights. In a reve¬ 
lation given to Joseph Smith at Kirtland, 
Ohio,- December 16, 1833 we read: 

Therefore it is not right that any man 
should be in bondage One to another. 

And for this purpose have I estab¬ 
lished the constitution of this land, by 
the hands of wise men whom I raised 
up unto this very purpose, and redeemed 
the land by the shedding of blood. 

—Doctrine and Covenants 101:79-80. 
Other nations have copied the frame 
work of our constitution and tried to apply 
its principles, but being largely devoid of 
the spirit that caused this New World 
documerit to be born, failure in application 
has resulted. 

History reveals that nations cannot long 
endure when interlaced with corruption. 
God pushed aside, freedom will vanish. Let 
us thank God that we have had leadership 
equal to the occasion in the past to pre¬ 
serve our constitution and that we now 


Archie Rae McFarland, grandson of one 
of the early Utah Piooneers, will long be 
remembered by the Centennial Trekkers 
who retraced the Old Mormon Trail from 
Nauvoo to Salt Lake City in 1947. When 
the question arose of maintaining a fresh 
meat supply for the trek the problem was 
presented to Mr. McFarland. In response 
he proffered the use of one of his refriger¬ 
ation trucks without cost to the trekkers. 
Enroute deer, antelope and buffalo meat 
were procured whicn, along with other 
perishables were kept in refrigeration for 
daily use. Quite a contrast to the original 
trek. However, such modem convenience 
was offset by the abundance of wild game 
of 100 years earlier—free for the taking. 

Archie McFarland will also be remem¬ 
bered for his pioneering efforts in the meat 
packing industry. His beginning in busi¬ 
ness was with his father, Archie McFar¬ 
land, whom he helped found a small pack¬ 
ing plant which was used frequently by 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints in connection with functions of the 
Old Tithing Office. Mr. McFarland died 
at his home on January 12, 1953, causing 
a void which, will be difficult to replace. 


A free public library was opened in 
Great Salt Lake City as early as 1850 
and on November 11, 1850, the Univer¬ 
sity of Deseret was formally opened in 
Mrs. John Pack’s home on the Southwest 
corner of the inter-section of West Temple 
and First North Streets in Great Salt 
Lake City. 


have at the helm a man who is fearless yet 
humble enough to declare that “America 
is great because she is good, and if Amer¬ 
ica ever ceases to be good, America will 
cease to be great.” These are the words of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower in his 
final campaign address at Boston, Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1952. 
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APPRECIATION 


Such deep and reverent pride is in my heart; 

Such gratitude for my heritage—there is no part 
Of my impassioned soul but cleaves 
To these historic sites—and quaint old journal leaves; 
And, too, the very soil on which the Old Fort stood 
Their 'dobe homes and houses built of wood. 

And why should I not feel kin to this dark earth? 

My race it was to which this soil gave birth. 

* 

The sturdy folk I sprang from toiled and fought 
Here to build homes and they slowly, slowly wrought 
Familiar miracles of seed and plow— 

The once dry waste is a magnificent valley now. 
Heroes were they that eager questing line 
Of men who perished in a cause divine; 

Of women—fragile instruments of fate 
To usher in a new race—strong and straight. 

A noble band of leaders still unbowed 

And of these are we—then why should we not feel proud. 

—Elaine Cannon 
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Lincoln From 
New Salem 

When the future President of the 
United States arrived in the frontier settle' 
ment of Nevf Salem in late July, 1831, he 
was but a “piece of floating driftwood,” 
as he, on one occasion described himself. 
He was but twenty'two years of age, “a 
poor friendless youth working on a flat' 
boat at $10.00 per month.” 

The six years he spent as a citizen of 
New Salem made deep and imperishable 
impressions on his mind and character. 
Many students of Lincoln feel that a 
Divine Providence had much to do in 
guiding this wandering youth of the fron' 
tier to the New Salem village where he was 
to learn marly of the fundamental lessons 
that were to play important parts in his 
historic career. 

When Lincoln left New Salem on April 
15, 1837 to take up his residence in Spring' 
field, Illinois, he was a changed and much 
matured young man. Through individual 
effort, he had qualified himself for the prac¬ 
tice of the law and on September 9, 1836, 
had been admitted to practice before the 
Bar of Illinois. He had studied survey' 
ing and had become proficient in that pro¬ 
fession. He had been appointed and served 
for sometime as the Postmaster of New 
Salem. He had been elected to the Illinois 
State Legislature and served in that capa¬ 
city and in the summer of 1835 had loved 
and lost, in death, his first sweetheart, Ann 
Rutledge, daughter of the former tavern' 
keeper. 

The Statue of Lincoln, created by Dr. 
Avard Fairbanks and as depicted in the 
mid'section of this issue of the Pioneer 
presents the subject as a young man about 
to leave New Salem. In his left hand is 
the railsplitter’s ax which he is now ready 
to lay aside. Under his right arm, he holds 
a borrowed volume of Blackstone’s Com' 
mentaries. His counteance is radiant as 
he looks upward toward Springfield where 
he now feels he has a work to do. 

Because of its theme and the mastery of 


A Sculptors Feelings 
While Creating 
A Work of Art 

By Dr. Avard Fairbanks 

I have been asked to reduce to writing 
the thoughts and feelings I experienced as 
I created in sculpture the heroic statue of 
“Abraham Lincoln from New Salem.” 

My great aim, in this endeavor, has been 
to portray the subject at that period in his 
life when his work in New Salem was 
completed; when he was ready to lay aside 
the rail-splitter’s ax and with his borrowed 
copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries under 
his arm, take up his new residence in 
Springfield, Illinois, where he had a work 
to do that was to make of him one of the 
greatest and most beloved personalities in 
American history. 

In order to make cold dead clay live in 
any statue; in order to accomplish the 
task of causing the statue to radiate the 
personality, character and the the spirit of 
the individual it is supposed to represent, 
a sculptor must know, through study or 
actual acquaintance, the individual whose 
countenance and physique is being re- 
created. 

I have always loved and admired Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. To me he represents the finest 
traditions of American manhood and citi¬ 
zenship. I have always felt that his career 
has furnished greater inspiration to the 
youth of this land than the life of any 
other distinguished American. 

Here was a youth born in obscurity, the 
son of pioneer folk and, in his early years, 
reared in the, as yet, unclaimed frontier of 
Kentucky. Although he was bom of hum¬ 
ble parentage, I have always felt that his 
mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, and his 
father, Thomas Lincoln, were among 

(Continued on following page) 

the sculptor, this work of art could soon 
be recognized as the greatest masterpiece 
of all Lincoln statues. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

America’s stalwarts and must have been 
two of God’s choicest earth offspring, to 
have produced a son who was yet to be- 
come: Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States. 

I like to think of him as a growing boy 
on his father’s farm in Spencer County, 
Indiana; of his love and devotion to his 
foster mother, Sarah Bush Johnston, whom 
his father married after his mother’s death; 
of his intense desire to gain knowledge and 
experience although having had but a few 
months of scholastic training. 

I like to think of his interest in flat-boat 
navigation and his services rendered in 
transporting people across the Ohio River 
which, finally, led to his 'employment in 
the service of Denton Offut, to his experi- 
ence at the New Salem Dam and to his 
becoming a resident and citizen of New 
Salem, Sangamon County, Illinois. The 
latter experience in Lincoln’s life has ah 
ways reminded me of the words of him 
who wrote: 

‘■‘There is a destiny that shapes our ends 

Rough hew them as we may.” 

I have always been impressed that 
Divine Providence had much to do with 
Lincoln’s introduction to New Salem. 

Since my early youth, Abe Lincoln of 
New Salem has been one of the noblest 
influences in my life. His example of 
honesty, when, as a store clerk, working 
for Denton Offut, he overcharged a cus¬ 
tomer a few cents aqd then that evening, 
on learning of his error, walked several 
miles to repay the overcharged amount, has 
been a guiding light throughout my years. 

I like to think of him sitting before the 
open fireplace in the Henry Onstot Cooper¬ 
age and from the light of the burning shav¬ 
ings, spending hours in reading law from 
Blackstone. 

And now I am asked to express in writ¬ 
ten words the thoughts and feelings I 
experienced while creating my “Abraham 
Lincoln from New Salem”—a statue that 
was created to show him as he was about 


to leave New Salem and journey by horse¬ 
back to Springfield, twenty miles to the 
southeast, to assume one of the greatest 
roles in the drama of the history of man. 

Mine was not a difficult assignment. 
It is never difficult to accomplish some¬ 
thing you really thrill in doing or in want¬ 
ing to do. I lived again the story of New 
Salem. I was his chain man when he 
surveyed. I loitered about the log cabin 
postoffice when he was postmaster, to hear 
him tell again and again his inimitable 
stories. Through the wonderful agency of 
imagination, I walked with him and talked 
with him when he took those pleasant hikes 
through the country—to Petersburg, to 
Clary’s Grove, or just following the banks 
of the Sangamon River. 

I was there, in my imagination, the day 
he left New Salem. I tried to experience 
the feelings that were his on that occasion. 
I saw wonderment in his eyes; anticipation 
in his countenance. He was so tall and 
strong. There was animation in every fiber 
of his being. His shoulders were square— 
his chin was up—and his piercing eyes 
looked southeastward toward his new 
home in Springfield. 

In this particular study I have exerted 
my utmost to portray his countenance—his 
far-seeing eyes, his agile body so virile in 
its posture showing its great strength. 

I have felt that this is an opportunity of 
which one may dream and hope for its 
realization. Indeed it is most gratifying to 
achieve the production of a work of art 
which could inspire all who shall behold it. 


SUP Trek 1953 

It’s time to begin planning for the 1953 
SUP Trek. National President Richard A. 
Lambert and his trek committee are formu¬ 
lating plans which will no doubt be ready 
for announcement in our next issue. In the 
meantime, begin making your own plans. 
You have about 110 days to get ready. 
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Preserving Our 
Pioneer Heritage 

By Milton R. Hunter 

Editorial Note: This is a radio address 
given over Station K S L January 6, 1953 
commemorating “Know Your Utah Week.” 

Friends of the radio audience: The pur' 
pose of the “Know Your Utah Week,” 
sponsored by the Sons of Utah Pioneers, 
is to better acquaint the citizens of this 
State with its history, and especially with 
the wonderful heritage which we have re' 
ceived from our noble pioneer ancestors— 
the founders of Utah. The general theme 
of all the programs is “PRESERVING 
OUR PIONEER HERITAGE.” 

No people have a more priceless herit' 
age, nor one as unique as do the citizens of 
Utah. Regardless of one’s religious affilia' 
tion, all of the citizens of this State may be 
justly proud of the generous contributions 
made by the Mormon pioneers in the open' 
ing of the Great Basin to civilization. 
These colonizers were frontiersmen of no 
mean order. Through the school of hard 
knocks, difficult, and sometimes even bit' 
ter, experiences, the founders of Utah 
became true Americans of unusual stature. 
Looking at them from our vantage point, 
we can of a truth declare: surely “ . . . 
there were giants in the earth in those 
days,” just as there were in the days of 
Noah, as reported by the holy scriptures. 

The citizens of Utah who do not belong 
to the Church of Jesus Christ can look with 
pride to the great characters who first 
established their religious faiths in this 
arid western land, and the part they played 
in the early history of this State. All of 
us, regardless of our differences in religious 
viewpoints, unite as one in bowing our 
heads in reverence to the valiant men and 
women who during the nineteenth century 
left the comforts of a well'founded society 
in the East, came to this western desert' 
country, and founded the numerous and 
various institutions in this State. Each 
contributed generously toward the build' 


ing of Utah; and we, their decendents, are 
recipients of a marvelous heritage of which 
we are justly proud. 

More than one hundred years ago, in 
1847, the first home builders arrived in the 
Salt Lake Valley, seeking a refuge where 
they could worship God according to the 
dictates of their conscience. At this place, 
land settlement of the Rocky Mountain 
West began. Since Utah was the first 
state of this vast Rocky Mountain region 
to be colonized by Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
Salt Lake City served, during the colonial 
period as the center, or hub, from which 
colonization spread over a vast region of 
arid lands, which later were divided into 
several western states. 

Thus, with deep satisfaction and a cer' 
tain amount of righteous pride in our 
hearts, we, the descendents of the Utah 
Pioneers and citizens of this State, should 
recall the fact that Utah in general, and 
Salt Lake City’ in particular, hold para' 
mount positions among the western states 
in numerous historic events of great 
magnitude. 

With this thought in mind, it should 
be pointed out that Utah has the honor 
of having had many of the “firsts” of 
western pioneer history take place here in 
this State. That fact is especially true 
regarding the Salt Lake Valley; therefore, 
Utah is bounteously rich in historic lore, 
and numerous are her historic landmarks. 
We, the decendents of the Utah pioneers, 
should transform these landmarks into im' 
portant, and some of them into sacred, 
historic shrines. We could thereby make 
it possible as the years roll by for their 
fame to spread throughout the world. 

On Friday morning, July 23, 1847, 
Orson Pratt and the members of the van' 
guard company, who had been sent by 
Brigham Young into the Salt Lake Valley 
ahead of the main group, made camp on 
a stream of water which they named City 
Creek. Their camp was located on what 
was subsequently known as the Eighth 
Ward Square in the section now occupied 
fContinued on following page) 
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by the Salt Lake City and County Build' 
ing. Almost immediately thereafter, and 
in the absence of Brigham Young, Orson 
Pratt called his group together and dedi' 
cated the land unto the Lord as the chosen 
spot for their new home. 

Plans were made for immediate plant' 
ing of seeds. Only two hours after their 
arrival on the banks of City Creek, they 
commenced plowing a short distance north' 
ward from camp. Difficulty was experi' 
enced in their efforts to plow the parched 
and flinty ground. After bending or break' 
ing some of their plow points, these 
ingenious pioneers dammed off the near'by 
stream, thereby diverting its waters to the 
thirsty ground. In this way the Utah 
pioneers began their experimentation in 
irrigation, and this experience marks one 
of the important “firsts.” In fact, the birth 
of irrigation and its development on a note' 
worthy scale among Anglo'Saxon peoples 
was here in the Salt Lake Valley. Mormon 
irrigation set a pattern for the gigantic 
irrigation projects of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in all of the western 
states, making possible the reclaiming of 
thousands and thousands of acres of arid 
lands. The desert has really been made to 
“blossom as the rose.” 

About noon an Saturday of July 24, 
1847, President Brigham Young, with the 
larger portion of the pioneer company, 
emerged upon the narrow plateau near the 
mouth of Emigration Canyon. It was 
here that Brother Brigham made the state' 
ment which has since become famous, 
“This is the place! Drive on.” 

All the citizens of Utah are proud of 
the beautiful “THIS IS THE PLACE” 
monument which stands so majestically 
near the mouth of Emigration Canyon, as 
a historic landmark and shrine to remind 
us of the great heritage received from our 
pioneer forebears. Thus, this particular 
portion of our pioneer heritage has been 
preserved already and properly commem' 
orated. We look foreward to the day 
when the monument will be surrounded 
with a beautiful park commensurate with 
its importance. 


Early Monday morning, July 26, less 
than two days after the Pioneer'Leader 
had declared, “This is the place!” Brigham 
Young and nine others left their newly' 
established camp to explore the Salt Lake 
Valley. Brigham’s immediate interests was 
to ascend to the top of one of the mountain 
peaks which lay to the north of the pioneer 
camp. This they did, and named the spot 
“Ensign Peak.” 

It is a historical fact of singular import' 
ance that the location and appearance of 
Ensign Peak was known by Brigham 
Young long before the Saints first entered 
the Salt Lake Valley. George A. Smith 
tells of how it got its name, by whom it 
was first named, and why it was considered 
a site of reverence by our pioneer fore' 
bears. To quote Smith’s statement: 

The question is frequently asked, 
“How did you ever find this place?” 

I answer, “We were led to it by the 
inspiration of God.” 

After the death of Joseph Smith, when 
it seemed as if every trouble and calam' 
ity had come upon the saints, Brigham 
Young, who was President of the 
Twelve, then the presiding quorum of 
the Church, sought the Lord to know 
what they should do, and where they 
should lead the people for safety, and 
while they were fasting and praying 
daily on this subject, President Young 
had a vision of Joseph Smith, who 
showed him the mountain we now call 
Ensign Peak, immediately north of Salt 
Lake City, and there an ensign fell upon 
that peak, and Joseph said, “Build under 
the point where you see the colors fall 
and you will prosper and have peace.” 

The pioneers had no pilot or guide; 
none among them had ever been in the 
country or knew anything about it. 
However, they traveled under the direc' 
tion of Brigham Young until they 
reached this Valley. When they entered 
it, President Young pointed to that peak, 
and said he, “I want to go there.” He 
went up to the point and said, “This is 
Ensign Peak. Now, Brethren organise 
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your exploring parties, so as to be'safe 
from Indians; go and explore where you 
will, and you will come back every time 
and say this is the best place.” 

They accordingly started out explore 
ing companies and visited what we now 
call Cache, Malad, Tooele, and Utah 
valleys, but all came back and declared 
this was the best spot. (George A Smith, 
Journal of Discourses, vol. 13, pp. 85' 
86. June 20, 1869.) 

Today the most sacred spot in Utah and 
in the intermountain west to the members 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter' 
day Saints is the Salt Lake Temple, and 
Temple Square is the most important tour' 
ist attraction in Utah. More than a million 
tourists visit that world'famous ten acre 
square yearly. 

Only four days after Brigham Young’s 
arrival in Utah he and some of the other 
pioneer leaders walked to the spot where 
the Salt Lake Temple now stands. Brig' 
ham hit the ground with his cane, waved 
his hand, and said: “Here will be the 
temple of our God.” 

Today one of the familiar and famous 
landmarks in Salt Lake is the old adobe 
wall which stands ten feet high surround' 
ing Temple Block. I am mentioning this 
wall this evening, because this year marks 
the centennial of its construction. 

As the sun poured its blistering rays 
down upon the pioneer camp during July 
and August, Brigham Young laid out his 
plans for the building of their New Zion. 
None were able to resist his enthusiasm. 
Life and hope were engendered in the men 
as Brigham strode among them. Shovels 
and picks were seised, teams harnessed and 
plows set to the earth. The camp was 
transforemd into a group of busy men, 
singing as they labored, like boys in a 
strange and new playground. 

Day after day this little pioneer group 
resembled honeybees busily at work. Some 
members of the camp were sent into the 
canyons in search of timber. Reports were 
brought back that timber was scarce. 
Others took wagons to the Great Salt Lake 


and brought back salt to the pioneer camp. 
And each of the others worked at jobs 
which were essential to the establishing of 
homes. 

Around the campfires in the evening, the 
men caught Brigham’s faith as he planned 
and dreamed and laid before them the out' 
line of their immediate and future activi' 
ties. Here was a great leader, organizing 
his group to build an empire in a frontier 
desert. 

Brigham Young told them that they 
should lay out a city on this spot in blocks 
of ten acres each with streets running at 
right angles, and the streets would be 
eight rods wide. The name selected for the 
settlement was the City of the Great Salt 
Lake. 

On August 2, 1847, Orson Pratt, as 
engineer, and Henry A. Sherwood, begin' 
ning at the southeast comer of the Temple 
Block, began the survey of the city. At 
that base line they calculated latitude, 
longitude, and altitude with an exactness 
which has caused modern surveyers to 
marvel. In fact, when government officials 
were surveying the entire mountain area, 
they adopted Pratt’s base line as the base 
line for their surveys. 

While one group of men were clearing 
the sagebrush from the land and plowing, 
another group of men built a road into the 
canyon, another cut timber, and a fourth 
erected a tentative structure for church 
services. It was an opemair arbor or 
bowery, composed of poles, covered with 
grass and brush. In it sermons were 
preached, dramas presented, and dances 
held, until the pioneers had time to erect 
a more desirable and permanent building. 

A huge stockade or fort for defense 
against Indians was also constructed. The 
walls of the enclosure were made of adobe, 
while cabins, attached to the inner side of 
the ten acre inclosure, were composed of 
logs. Each house had a loophole facing 
the outside and a door and window facing 
the interior. The roofs slanted slightly 
inward, and were made of brush covered 
with earth. Before the end of the first 
(Continued on following page ) 
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Dr. Alfred V. Kidder 
SUP Speaker 

At the monthly meeting of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers Luncheon Club held at the 
Hotel Utah January 14th, Dr. Alfred V. 
Kidder was featured speaker of the day. 
He was introduced by Thomas Stuart 
Ferguson, Oakland, California attorney 
and President of the New World Archae- 
ological Foundation. 

Dr. Kidder, who is Vice-President of the 
Foundation, explained the various current 


(Continued from preceding page) 
month in the valley, twenty-seven log 
houses were completed and others were 
under construction. 

This stockade was known as the Old 
Fort. It stood'three blocks south and two 
west of the Temple Block on a plot known 
today as Pioneer Park. 

Later in the fall two additional ten acre 
blocks were stockaded in a manner similar 
to the Old Fort. They joined the original 
structure, one on the north and the other 
on the south. The pioneers named one the 
North Fort and the other the South Fort. 

The laws which governed the pioneers 
during their early sojourn in this valley 
were formulated in the Old Fort. Mormon 
Colonisation in the Great West began 
here. This spot is to the history of all of 
western America what Jamestown and 
Plymouth Rock are to the history of the 
Atlantic seaboard states, or to the original 
colonisation of America. 

Some of the historical buildings of pio¬ 
neer days have been replaced by other 
buildings and so nothing can be done as 
far as they are concerned; but providen¬ 
tially the ground where some of the mem¬ 
orable historic events occured is still avail¬ 
able. ’ Replicas of the original historical 
buildings could be placed upon those sites. 
Such is the case with Pioneer Park and 
with old City Hall. Also, a fitting park, 


theories regarding the populating of the 
New World. He then described the activi¬ 
ties of a field expedition maintained by the 
Foundation and now engaged in excavat¬ 
ing ancient temples and other ruins in the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec Area in Mexico. 

Mr. Ferguson, a strong proponent of the 
Book of Mormon theory, explained in his 
introduction the close correlation between 
a number of the sixtheenth century Mexi¬ 
can documents and the Book of Mormon. 

A sculptured portrait by Avard Fair¬ 
banks of Dr. Kidder was unveiled at the 
conclusion of the meeting. It will be added 
to the SUP Hall of Fame. 


not too large, should be made of Ensign 
Peak. 

The heritage that we have received from 
our ingenious ancestors is not ours to des¬ 
troy, to sell, nor neglect—but it has been 
handed down to us as a “Pearl of Great 
Price” to preserve, to interpret, and to 
transfer on to our decendents in such a 
form that they will more fully appreciate, 
love and admire the founders of Utah and 
the marvelous accomplishments made by 
those hardy and God-fearing pioneers. 

Now is the time Tor the citizens-of this 
great state, all lovers and admirers of the 
marvelous pioneer heritage which is ours, 
to unite in our efforts to preserve Pioneer 
Park and restore there the Old Fort in 
every detail, as it was originally. We could 
make of it one of the most memorable and 
outstanding historic shrines in western 
America. Only by preserving this land¬ 
mark and other famous ones can we pass 
on to our children a fullness of their 
pioneer heritage. Let us preserve this herit¬ 
age and perpetuate the pioneer spirit that 
sanctified this land to a righteous cause, 
that our children may be proud and more 
appreciative of the heroic deeds of their 
pioneer ancestors—the founders of Utah. 

Want of confidence is the parent of 
moral imbecility and intellectual weakness. 

—Brigham Young. 
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Mormon Pioneer Family 
Of 185 2 Accorded 
High Honors 

Among the Mormon people driven from 
Nauvoo, Illinois, by mob violence in 
February 1846, was one Jonathan Brown¬ 
ing. With the main body of his people, 
he migrated to western Iowa and settled 
near Kanesville (now Council Bluffs). By 
trade he was an inventor and maker of 
firearms. He lived near Kanesville until 
1852 plying his trade. In the Frontier 
Guardian, a Mormon publication, under 
date of September 19, 1849, appeared the 
following advertisement: 

Gunsmithing 

The subscriber is prepared to manu¬ 
facture, to order, improved fire-arms, 
viz;:—revolving rifles and pistols; also 
side guns, from 5 to 25 shooters. All on 
an improved plan, and he thinks not 
equalled this far west. (Farthest west 
they may be) The emigrating and sport¬ 
ing community are invited to call and 
examine Browning’s improved fire-arms 
before purchasing elsewhere. Shop 
eight miles south of Kanesville on Mus- 
quito Creek, half a mile south of Trad¬ 
ing Post. 

. . . Jonathan Browning 

In the year 1852, as Captain of one-of 
the Mormon companies traveling to Utah 
Territory, Jonathan Browning migrated 
with his large family to the Salt Lake 
Valley and settled in Ogden, Weber 
County. On March 17, 1854, he married 
his second wife, Elizabeth B. Cook, and by 
this marriage, his second child was a boy 
whom he named John Moses Browning. 

As a resident in Ogden, Jonathan 
Browning soon became one of that city’s 
leading citizens, being elected to the Ogden 
City Council, probate judge of Weber 
County, member of the Utah Legislature 
and in the ecclesiastical sphere was a 
bishop’s counselor, member of the Weber 
Stake High Council and president of the 


High Priests’ Quorum. 

During this entire period, he carried on 
his gun and blacksmith vocation and 
trained his growing family of boys in these 
activities. 

John M. Browning inherited his father’s 
talents to a remarkable degree and at the 
time of his death, November 26, 1926, in 
Liege, Belgium, while supervising the man¬ 
ufacturing of guns which he had invented, 
he was recognized universally as the 
world’s foremost inventor of firearms, hav¬ 
ing obtained more patents on improvements 
in fire-arms than any other inventor in all 
history. 

At the time of his death, Secretary of 
War, Dwight F. Davis, in a published 
interview concerning the achievements of 
John M. Browning, stated: 

It is a fact to be recorded that no 
design of Mr. Browning’s has ever 
proved a failure, nor has any model been 
discontinued. The War Department, 
through its agency, the Ordnance De,- 
partment of the Army, will be greatly 
handicapped in its future development 
work on automatic fire-arms as a result 
of the loss of Mr. Browning’s services. 
It is thought that no other individual 
has contributed so much to the national 
security of this country as Mr. Brown' 
ing in the development of our machine 
guns and our automatic weapons to a 
state of military efficiency surpassing 
that of all other nations. 

Now, according to a recent press release 
of the National Patent Council, the com¬ 
plete story of the remarkable achievements 
of John Moses Browning is given in detail. 
Quoting from this release, it states that he 
“led the progress of gun design from the 
days of the old muzzleloader down to a 
wide assortment of modern automatic wea¬ 
pons and sport shooting irons.’’ The Salt 
Lake Tribune in its editoral on the release 
says, “His rifles, shot guns, pistols and 
machine guns appeared under the names 
of Colt, Remington, and Stevens as well 

(Continued on following page) 
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Brigham Young Home 
Goes to Pioneer Village 

By Harry N- Poll 

In the last issue of the Pioneer, a picture 
was run showing the old home of Brigham 
Young which stands at South Temple and 
2nd East Streets in Salt Lake City. Gener¬ 
ally known as the Empey home, it was pre¬ 
sented to the Sugar House Chapter of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers by Mr. Heber C. 
Egbert with the understanding that it 
would be moved as soon as possible. 

Our Chapter President, Karl B. Hale, 
has informed us that committees are now 
being formed to make plans and supervise 
this phase of the project. The architects 
are busy investigating the structure and 
studying the proper procedure. Pictures 
are being taken of every wall in each room 
and of the staircase so that the building 
will be restored exactly as. in its original 
form when moved to form a part of the 
Pioneer Village'on the old prison site in 
Sugar House. 

Presentation of this home was made at 
the December meeting of the Sugar House 
Chapter. In humility and yet with en¬ 
thusiasm that should permeate every SUP 
member, Horace A. Sorensen made the 
following remarks upon acceptance of the 
home by President Hale. 

As Chairman of the Museum and 
Pioneer Village Committe of the Na¬ 
tional SUP and Sugar House Chapter, 


(Continued from preceding page) 

as Winchester and Browning. His guns 
were manufactured in other parts of the 
world to the point that in-France the word 
“browning” is used as a common noun 
denoting automatic guns, and a plaque on 
the wall of a Belgian factory, where John 
M. Browning died while designing a new 
type of gun in 1926, reads: ‘In memory of 
John M. Browning . . . the greatest fire¬ 
arms inventor the world has ever known." ” 


it is a pleasure to report, at this time 
because now dreams seem realities. We 
as a committee have approached out¬ 
work very humbly but our faith has 
been sustained by the following report. 

We have been made custodians of 
the famous Mildred Dillman Indian 
Collection. We have been successful 
in assembling a sizeable museum of his¬ 
torical furniture, guns, vehicles, pic¬ 
tures, books, and all kinds of household 
pioneer relics. These are now tempor¬ 
arily housed at 3000 Connor Street 
anticipating their use elsewhere. 

The old penitentiary site in Sugar 
House comprising a net of 118 acres has 
now been finally preserved, thanks to 
Commissioner Romney backed to the 
limit by Mayor Glade and the rest of 
the fine City Commission—thanks to 
Commissioner Morgan and the' Salt Lake 
County Commission and County Recre¬ 
ational Board. These are truly men of 
vision. They all appreciate their pioneer 
heritage in the full sense of die word. 
Many other organisations join us in 
thanking them for their foresight in pre¬ 
serving this all important site for public 
use. 

The price paid to the State for this 
property considering it is for public use 
for the whole commonwealth of the 
City, County and State was too high 
and that is why we welcome such a man 
as Brother Lament Toronto as our new 
Secretary of State. He with others will 
problably see that something is done 
about it. In this connection we wish to 
thank Senator Elias L. Day for his inter¬ 
est in this project and look for his con¬ 
tinued support of this project which has 
been labeled the “number one' 1 by die 
National Organisation of SUP. 

The, former penitentiary site in Sugar 
House has been given paramount im¬ 
portance for use as a cultural, recrea¬ 
tional, and tourist center by such 
nationally known planners as Hyde and 
DeBoer in their City Plan of 1942. The 
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School of Architecture of the University 
of Utah made it their big project last 
year. Dr. Avard Fairbanks, a member 
of our committee, is Dean of the School 
of Fine Arts of the University. Smeath, 
Allred, and Frehner, County and State 
Planners have made preliminary plans 
of this important site. Looking for a 
project, the SUP has recognized its 
importance. There we propose to con' 
struct a restored Pioneer Village com' 
prising many restored pioneer homes, 
stores, livery stables, blacksmith shops, 
crafthouses, Indian village, old grist mill, 
etc. as a living memorial to our pioneer 
forebears. Here will live again the early 
development and culture of the West. 

Commissioner Romney has appointed 
Ashton, Evans, and Brazier as the archi' 
tects. After careful study, they are in 
perfect accord with this undertaking. 
These fine architects have done many 
wonderful things but now they have the 
opportunity of making this their crown' 
ing achievement. 

If.there are those who question this 
location, to them we say,’ where else can 
you find such a location of more than a 
hundred acres located right in the heart 
of the population of the county and the 
state. Where else can you find such fine 
water rights, such topography, such a 
view of the Wasatch Mountains. If 
there are those who say such a venture 
is too costly, we say that such projects 
are very successful elsewhere. The Stur' 
bridge Village in Massachusetts is a 
shining example. There a village .of the 
1700’s lives again which astounded me 
on a recent visit. It is the biggest attrac' 
tion in the New England States and is 
now operating successfully to capacity 
on its own. This village is authentic 
and right down to earth, very similar to 
what we propose to do here, only ours 
will be of the 1800’s with our pioneer 
cultural background. There are also 
other worthwhile museum villages such 
as Williamsburg, Dearborn, Shelburne, 


Provo SUP to Reconstruct 
Smoot Cabin 

fContinued from preceding page) 

A project to rebuild the Abraham O. 
Smoot cabin which stood on Parley’s 
Creek near Sugar House was assigned to 
the George Albert Smith Camp of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers at Provo. 

At a meeting of the national officers 
with the Provo group on January 31st at 
the Joseph Smith Memorial Building, a 
painting of Mr. Smoot was displayed by 
Karl B. Hale, President of Sugar House 
Chapter. The restored cabin representing 
(Continued on following page) 


and Knott’s Berry Farm on the West 
Coast, as well as the Western Village as 
Las Vegas, Nevada, and also the re' 
stored Virginia City in Montana. 

We have still greater things because 
of our heritage . . . the greatest coloniz' 
ing adventure in modem times. Now is 
our opportunity to show to the world 
what Utah is really made of and what 
Utah really stands for. 

Then, there are bound to be those 
who say, let the dead past take care of 
itself. To them we must say, the future 
of this country depends on its past and 
to be strong we must cherish the tradi' 
tions that made this people great and 
through the portrayal of the past in a 
living present we will ever have these 
traditions before us, our children, and 
the world. What a tourist attraction 
this will become. The million tourists 
visiting Salt Lake each year can be 
orientated from such a development. 

In conclusion, let us not only be Sons 
of Pioneers but Pioneers ourselves to 
further the work that they so nobly 
began. We are a young country, as we 
grow older we will cherish more and 
more these things that are so near and 
dear to us. 
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Mayor Smoot’s first home in the valley will 
become a part of the Mormon Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage to be constructed on the old prison 
site at Sugar House. Brother Smoot was 
mayor of Salt Lake and subsequently of 
Provo covering a period of twenty years. 

At this same meeting the Provo Camp 
voted to become an affiliate of the National 
Organization of the SUP. Present officers 
are: 


Walter G. Taylor, Captain 
Dwight Billings, 1st Lieutenant 
Elmer de St. Jeor, 2nd Lieutenant 
Leo Freshwater, Secretary-Treasurer 
An organization committee was also 
selected consisting of Verl G. Dixon, 
Chairman, Fred L. Markham and Dean 
W. Payne. They will assist Dr. W. L. 
Worlton, County coordinator to activate 
groups in Spanish Fork and on the B.Y.U. 
Campus. 


The Pioneer wishes to announce that it has acquired 
the exclusive right to publish and offer for sale the fol¬ 
lowing maps: 

1. MAP OF GREAT SALT LAKE CITY showing route taken 
by first Mormon Pioneers to enter Salt Lake Valley between 
July 22 and 24, 1847, with historic data. 

2. PIONEER MAP OF GREAT SALT LAKE CITY according 
to Orson Pratt Survey made in August, 1847, showing names of 
all original (inheritance) owners, with historic data. 

3. PIONEER MAP OF BIG FIELD SURVEY (Five Acre Plat 
"A") covering area in Salt Lake City between 9th and 21st South 
—between 4th West and 13th East with names of all original 
owners of lots (5-acre), with historic data. 

4. PIONEER MAP, Plat "D" and Empire Mill tract survey of 
1858 by Jesse Fox, Territorial Surveyor, showing original owners 
and original names of streets—City Creek Canyon on the west 
and “N” Street on the east and from South Temple Street to 
4th Avenue, with historic data. 

5. PIONEER MAP OF CITY OF ST. GEORGE, UTAH, show¬ 
ing location of original settlers and original ownership of city 
lots, with historic data. 

These maps have been compiled and copyrighted 
by N. G. Morgan, Sr., and are available at $4.00 each 
or the full set of five for $17.00. All returns on sal es w ill 
be used to offset publication costs of the PIONEER. 
Address orders and make checks or money orders 
payable to: 

THE PIONEER 

518 Phillips Petroleum Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Telephone: 4-5521 
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